138             AFTER    THESE     MANY     QUESTS
Brawel's determined and polite attempts to entertain the Turkish commandant. He showed acute discomfiture when handling a knife and fork and ate some bully beef with the expressions of Charlie Chaplin tackling an old boot in The Gold Rush. However, the point that chiefly interested me was the commandant's obvious indifference to the threat of being bombed. A cry from a look-out brought us rushing to the deck, where we saw a small sailing caique, propelled by an auxiliary motor, bearing down upon us, with the two naval officers on board. They were hatless and wore sports coats with flannel bags.
Their chief concern was to get us all ashore on Turkish soil, with the minimum of delay in case we were bombed. We were amazed at the way in which the Turks co-operated, the only small hitch being over the fact that the minesweeper was still flying the White Ensign. Eventually, while local inhabitants were rowing the troops ashore, complete with all their arms and equipment, in cockleshell boats, some Turkish fishermen took it upon themselves to run down the White Ensign and replace it with the Turkish flag.
Brawel was asking my opinion on this matter and I was remarking to him that, after all, we were on Turkish ground, when the substitution took place. The complete aloofness of the Germans to all this greatly puzzled us at the time. Kos town, about six or eight miles away, could be seen distinctly with the naked eye and German seaplanes were constantly taking off and landing. Overhead, droves of Junkers bombers, in small formations, passed in an endless procession to and from Leros. They circled wide over the Turkish mainland, ignoring its neutrality. If we had been able to use Turkish airfields for our fighters it would have saved Leros and turned the miniature campaign in our favour. The whole business was a classical, if absurd, example of war played to ever-changing M.C.C. rules.
The craggy coastline, comprising low cliffs, stretches of pebbly beach, and sparsely covered hillsides, was treeless and offered no cover. We were all herded together like sheep on some rising ground, within full view of Kos, and two or three Turkish sentries carrying obsolescent rifles were ours,  accompanied by another young man in
